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MEMORIAL OF CHESTERFIELD MONTALY MEET- 
ING CONCERNING HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 
DECEASED. 


The following Memorial, taken from the 
minutes of Men’s Yearly Meeting, has been 
laid aside for publication in our paper for 
several weeks, and appears to us to be a fitting 
article to take the place which has been for 
some time occupied with extracts from the 
Journal of his friend and cotemporary, Wm. 
Dorsey : 

Under the conviction that the lives and 
characters of those who have become con- 
vinced of the truth, and who have submitted 
to the cross, have been a strength and encour- 
agement to survivors, we have been induced 
to prepare a Memorial of our deceased friend, 
Henry W. Ridgway. 

He was born, in Philadelphia, Seventh 
month 5th, 1804. His parents, Joseph and 
Esther Ridgway, were esteemed members of 
the Society of Friends. 

He received a good education, mostly at 
Friends’ schools in his native city. 

‘In the year 1827 he married Elizabeth 
Woolley, daughter of George and Elizabeth 
Woolley, of Philadelphia. 

For several years after his marriage, he 
manifested little regard for the restraints con- 
sequent upon a religious life, and in the in- 
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dulgence of his natural propensities, wan- 
dered far from his Heavenly Father’s house. 
His course was suddenly arrested by the op- 
eration of the Divine light in his conscience, 
which deeply exercised his mind, and effeeted 
an immediate change in his feelings and eon- 
duct. 

Having neglected the attendance of our 
religious meetings for several years, he now 
felt under obligation to assemble with his 
friends, who encouraged him in the change 
evinced by his grave deportment and devout 
feelings. 

During this time of close trial it pleased 
the Shepherd of Israel to bring him under a 
deep sense of condemnation. After a painful 
conflict of mind—waiting reverently before 
the Lord, and seeking knowledge of His 
truth, he was humbled, and submitting to the 
Cross of Christ, became qualified to extend 
counsel to others. 

On the 17th of Third month, 1838, he re- 
moved with his family to live near Crose- 
wicks, Burlington county, N. J., and in a few 
years after opened a boarding-school for boys, 
which he taught until within three years of 
his death. The benefits derived from his in- 
struction and care have been freely acknow!- 
edged by many who were formerly his pupils. 

In the First-day school established at Crots- 
wicks a few months before his death, he be- 
came a deeply interested and active worker ; 
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and amongst his fellow-laborers has left a va- 
cancy which is sincerely lamented. To the 
children he was @ loving father and kind in- 
structor, anxious for their mental improve- 
ment and spiritual welfare. 

Feeling deeply the importance of a good 
education for all classes, he bestowed much 
labor to promote the interest of the Public 
School in his district. 

In the cause of human freedom, and for 
the welfare and civilization of the Indians, 
he manifested a lively interest. 

Against the use of intoxicating beverages 
he bore a firm and unwavering testimony, 
and his frequent and earnest appeals to the 
young, to avoid so debasing a practice, will, 
we trust, long be remembered by those to 
whom they were addressed. 

With a mind well endowed by nature, he 
possessed a corresponding tenacity of will, 
which, while giving force to his character, 
sometimes led him aside from the true Guide ; 
but we believe his peace was regained by 
humbly prostrating himself at the mercy- 
seat, before the all-loving Father, who under- 
stands the struggles of His children. 

In the ministry his delivery was clear, his 
reasoning forcible and comprehensive; and 
in expounding his views of the doctrines and 
principles of the Society of Friends, he was 
at times led to discriminate between the out- 
ward form of Jesus, and the inward spiritual 
presence of Christ, the power of God, which 
would lead out of all darkness into the glo- 
rious light and liberty of the truth. 

Being concerned tu encourage all in the 
exercise of their civil and religious duties, his 
mission was not confined to the members of 
his own Society, but extended to others not 
of our fold, calling them to a life of practi- 
cal righteousness. 

When traveling in the ministry, he was 
particular to obtain the concurrence of his 
friends, and his visits in the service of the 
Gospel, though frequent, were not generally 
very extensive nor long continued. 

Near the close of his life, his public com- 
munications were increasingly acceptable to 
those who attended his particular meeting. 

During’ the winter of 1869-70 he had an 
attack of pneumonia, and while yet in his 
sick-room a stroke of paralysis, which affected 
his speech for a short time. 

Partially recovering from this sickness, he 
still continued active in his religious and so- 
cial duties; the activity of his mind and his 
sense of responsibility often prompting him 
to personal exposure which his constitution 
was not able to bear. 

In Second month, 1873, he was again pros- 
trated by disease; a protracted illness ensued, 
during which he endured severe suffering 
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with exemplary patience, and was centered 
in peaceful resignation in the prospect of his 
approaching dissolution. He felt fully satis. 
fied and confirmed in the faith he so often 
advocated, and was frequently and earnestly 
engaged in prayer and praise, never appear. 
ing to lose confidence in the love and mere 
of his Heavenly Father; we believe he felt 
justified in adopting the language of the apos- 
tle, “I have fought a good fight, I have fin. 
ished my course, i have kept the faith ; hence- 
forward there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
judge shall give me at that day; and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love His 
appearing.” 

e departed this life on the night of Four’h 
month 21st, 1873, and was buried at Cross- 
wicks on the 25th, where a large and solemn 
meeting was held, and several testimonies 
borne to his virtues, and to his labors for the 
promotion of truth. 


nem 

From The Christian Register. 

PERCEPTION OF GOD. 
BY C. PALFREY. 


There are truths more certain than even 
mathematical axioms. They may be called 
vital in the sense that we instinctively and 
unconsciously live them. We may throw 
doubt upon them by our formal logic, but our 
conviction of them perpetually returns. The 
attempt to get rid of them is like trying to 
sweep back the rising tide of the ocean. They 
underlie all our thought, feeling and action. 
To deny them is to make our whole being an 
illusion. 

Among these truths are the reality of the 
external world, the future invariableness of 
the laws of Nature, our own personal ident- 
ity, the freedom of our wills. We may log- 
ically disprove either of these truths, but our 
conviction of them remains; or we may es- 
tablish their truth by very plausible argu- 
ments, but those arguments are not the real 
foundation of our belief of them, nor do they 
justify the strength of the conviction that we 
already possess. The objective reality of the 
material universe, and the immutability of 
natural law, are fundamental and essential 
postulates of all scientific inquiries, yet sci- 
ence cannot by any methods of her own, or 
by any that she can borrow from metaphys- 
ical philosophy, justify the first of these as- 
sumptions, nor has she any right, in any 
grounds of her own, to affirm that gravitation 
may not cease throughout the universe to- 
morrow. In all her investigations science 
— upon a faith which is not scientific, 

ut must be acknowledged in the last analy- 
sis to be religious; a faith that there is some- 
where or other an honesty that will deal 
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fairly with us, and will keep in the future 
the promise that the past has pledged to us. 
I conceive the existence of God to bea truth 
of theclass I have described. I conceive it to 
be given in our nature ; that, consciously or 
unconsciously, we assume it in all our thought, 
and live it in all our life. The idea naturally 
arises in all men, in different degrees of pur- 
ity and elevation, according to each individ- 
ual’s previous mental, moral and spiritual 
culture. But, in some form or other, it all 
but invariably presents itself. Atheism is an 
exceptional and rare state of mind. ‘fasoul 
has really lost its sense of God, it is to be re- 
garded as being in a diseased, perverted state, 
and the right method of treating it is to use 
the means for restoring it to its natural and 
healthy state. Then this faculty of discern- 
ing God will resume its function. 
fany excellent books have been written 
for the purpose of demonstrating the exist- 
ence and the wisdom and goodness of God 
from the indications of design everywhere 
traceable in His works. They are composed 
of examples such as may be drawn at random 
from the boundless storehouse of Nature, of 
exquisite contrivances for wise and beneficent 
ends, showing that in every department of 
the material universe that man has yet 
searched, intelligence, wisdom and goodness 
are constantly at work. And yet, I imagine, 
a young person, educated in the knowledge 
of God, who reads one of these books for the 
first time, for the purpose of finding a com- 
lete logical foundation for his whole faith, 
ays it down with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment. The very attempt at proving a truth 
of such transcendent importance produces a 
feeling of dissatisfaction, by seeming to im- 
ply that the opposite of that truth is at least 
supposable, and then the amount of proof does 
not seem to justify the fulness and depth of 
the faith he actually possesses. An experi- 
enced friend might relieve his perplexity by 
telling him that he has made a mistake in 
trying to rest all his faith on the manifesta- 
tion of God in His works alone, that He is 
revealed in other ways besides this, and is ap- 
rehended by other faculties besides the reason- 
ing intellect. Such books as I have alluded to, 
and all study of nature with a view of trac- 
ing the ideas of the creative mind, have most 
important uses. They are delightful exer- 
cises of intelligent piety. They make us feel 
the intimate presence of the All-pervading 
Spirit. But they suggest more than they 


‘teach. They awaken a vivid consciousness 


of the presence of that being of whom we 
know more than the outward world can teach. 
Each one of those beautiful adaptations of 
means to ends, of which every animal, every 
plant and every stone, the heavens above us 
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and the dust in which we tread, are full, is 
not merely a representative of just the amount 
of wisdom and goodness implied in its pro- 
duction, it is a symbol of infinite wisdom 
and perfect goodness. The strong and deep 
instincts of our naturé lead us to believe in a 
God of absolute natural and moral perfection, 
and these expressions of His mind are per- 
petual remembrances of the God in whom we 
so believe. 

Ard so of all arguments and reasonings 
which purport to establish this fundamental 
truth of all religion. When we look through 
them to the bottom, we find that they are 
arguments for a foregone conclusion, at- 
= to justify in the court of logic a native, 
vital faith that we already have, and which 
is more sure than any logic’can make it. Why 
not rest in that faith and let the logic go? 

The very inwardness and instinctiveness of 
this vital faith make it difficult to bring it 
into clear view. We may observe, however, 
some broad indications of it in the universal 
life of men. We could, indeed, do nothing 
without it. We could engage in no enter- 
prise having reference to the future, if we did 
not believe in the stability of the laws of na- 
ture, which enables us to calculate probabil- 
ities, and affords ground for rational expecta- 
tion:and hope. The husbandman buries his 
precious seed in the earth, expecting it to in- 
crease many fold. The manufacturer takes 
the stream of water into his service, and makes 
it turn his ponderous wheel, and divides and 
distributes its power till it does the work of 
innumerable delicate fingers, and weaves the 
clothing of multitudes. The merchant sends 
out his venture to the opposite hemisphere, 
entrusts it to the mercy of the winds and sea, 
and to the honesty of unknown men, with 
faith that it will return to him after many 
days with greatly increased value. Ask them 
why they embark so‘boldly in enterprises, 
the results of which are in the distant future, 
and they will return an auswer that implies 
an undoubting confidence that the laws and 
powers of nature, so called, will continue to 
operate as they always have done. But why 
should they? Why should we expect the 
continuance another day of the established 
order of things? Who, what, is going to 
maintain it? Either we must take a deci- 
dedly atheistic position, or we must acknowl- 
edge this established order to be the appoint- 
ment and act of God. Unless we deny the 
existence of God, we must see that this trust 
of ours is ultimately reposed in Him. 

In general, we are looking forward to a 
comfortable if not happy remainder of life. 
We are not anticipating wretchedness and 
anguish. Though we are aware of our liabil- 
ity to trouble and sorrow, we expect that 
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many sources of enjoyment will always be 
open to us, and that life will be to us, on the 
whole, a blessing. We could not bear any 
other prospect. In all such anticipations we 
are paying au unconscious tribute to the 
good providence of God. Take away this in- 
stinctive faith, and we should be reduced to 
the misery, despair and inactivity under which 
the most wretched hypochondriac ever suf- 
fered. All the difference between that con- 
dition and our usual condition of cheerful ac- 
tivity we owe to the presence of this principle. 
It may be Jatent in the soul, “ deep below the 
deeps of conscious being,” but it is there. 
Just as latent heat pervades all matter, 
and fills it out, and gives it volume, so does 
this vital principle pervade the soul and make 
it what it is. Without it the soul would col- 
lapse. And as heat can be expressed from 
all matter by a strong and sudden force, so 
does the pressure of great and sudden calam- 
ity bring to the surface the hidden sense of 
God, and compel lips that were never known 
to pray, to utter themselves in strong cries to 
Him for help. 

The body needs the solid earth as the foun- 
dation of its being, the floor on which it walks, 
the center to which it is held, the source of 
all its supplies, the fulcrum of all its efforts, 
the prime condition of all its motion and ac- 
tivity. The soul has a corresponding need, 
and the supply of it is God. He is the foun- 
dation of its being and the source of all its 
supplies. Without Him it could be and do 
nothing. Jn Him it livesand moves. 


—_——-—s08e 


THE FRIENDS IN ENGLAND. 





REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE FOX. 





HOW SWARTHMORE HALL, THE FIRST PLACE OF MEETING, 
LOOKS TWO HUNDRED YEARS AFTER ITS ERECTION— 
THE BURIAL-GROUSD ADJOINING, ETC. 


(Concluded from page 423.) 


At the time of his marriage Fox was 45, 
and had been a religious teacher and preacher 
since his nineteenth year. When a boy, he 
was apprenticed to a shoemaker, who was 
also a grazier and wool dealer, and he im- 
bibed a réligious turn of mind while tending 
his master’s sheep in Leicestershire. During 
the Commonwealth, when the “ Established ” 
religion was Presbyterian, this remarkable 
man was sometimes permitted to occupy the 
pulpits of the parish churches, but he wouid 
frequently challenge the ministers to open 
dispute in the midst of the service, and was 
frequently excluded and forcibly expelled 
from their churches. Both he and his wife 
were often imprisoned, and in 1671, with 
twelve others, they sailed for Barbadoes. On 
their return two years afterwards they were 
joined by William and Gulielma Penn and 





held several meetings. They soon afterwards 
visited William Penn at Rickmansworth, in 
Hertfordshire, and while making their way 
north, Fox was imprisoned, and his wife re- 
vurned to Swarthmore, where she was joined 
by her husband, after fourteen months spent 
in Worcester jail, it being his first visit to 
this place after his marriage. He continued 
to preach until 1690, when he died in Grace 
Church street, London, and now lies buried 
in Bunhill Fields, in that metropolis. Fox 
suffered much persecution and ill treatment, 
all of which is faithfully recorded in his 
journal, which is pronounced by Sir James 
Mackintosh, to be “one of the most extra- 
ordinary and instructive narratives in the 
world.” 

Upon leaving Swarthmore Hall my guide 
pointed out the house of a Mr. Moore, near 
by, who kept the keys of the meeting-house, 
and I now had an opportunity to see the in- 
terior of this old building. You enter a nar- 
row hall, a small room on the right being 
used for women’s meetings. The seats in the 
meeting-house proper are plain pine benches, 
and it will not accommodate more than one 
hundred, while the platform runs the whole 
width, upon which there is a bench capable 
of seating about fifteen. At present the con- 
gregation, men, women and children, num- 
bers about forty, but none of them live in the 
immediate vicinity. In the rear is a gallery 
with six closed panels, worked by pulleys, 
which will seat fifty or seventy-five persons, 
but it is now used only as a ventilator. This 
gallery forms part- of the original Petty’s 
house, which Fox purchased from his step- 
daughters, the main part being the addition 
built by him, all of which, with the adjoining 
field, was given up by the great founder, the 
first paragraph of his motion being couched 
in the following language : 

‘‘T do offer and give up freely to the Lord for- 
ever, and for the service of his sons, daughters and 
servants, called Quukers, the house and houses, 
barn, kiln, stable, and all the land, with the gardeu 
and orchard, veing about three acres of land, more 
or less: with the commonings, peats, turfings, moss, 


and whatsoever other privileges that belong to it, 
called Swarthmore, in the parish of Ulverston.” 


A burial-ground adjoins, containing not 
more than a dozen graves, the tombstones 
being slate. The old Friends’ graveyard is 
at Sunbrick, several! miles distant, where Mrs. 
Fox was interred, having survived her second 
husband nearly eleven years, and dying at 
the age of 88. The old meeting-house con- 
tains several interesting mementoes of its 
founder. ‘Two of the ebony posts of his bed 
stand within the passage, and serve as jambs 
in a doorway leading to the gallery. On 
each side of a bookcase in the center of the 
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principal meeting-room are two old, carved oak 
chairs in excellent preservation, one of which 
belonged to George Fox and the other to his 
wife Margaret. There is also a heavy oaken 
chip box standing by the stove, in which it is 
said the great preacher kept his books, and 
which he took with him to Barbadoes. The 
most interesting relic, however, is the Bible, 
which belonged to the founder of the Society, 
from whose heavy sides dangle the lock and 
chain by which it was formerly secured to 
the preacher’s platform. I: is a black-letter 
folio printed in 1541, and is known as the 
«Treacle Bible,” because of the following 
translation of the last verse of the eighth 
chapter of Jeremiah: “I am hevy and 
abashed, is not there not tryacle at Gylyad? 
Is there no Pysycyon there?” It is a copy of 
the second edition of Cranmer’s Bible, which 
was first printed in 1539, and which was the 
authorized version of the English Church 
until 1568, and that from which the Prayer- 
book version of the Psalms is taken. Another 
curious verse is 1 Cor., ch. v: “A lytleleven 
sowreth the whole lompe of dowe.” The 
title-page is quaintly illustrated, and is a re- 
markable specimen of wood engraving at 
that early period of the art. 

As to the designation of this unique body 
of Christians, in his twenty-second year George 
Fox entered in his journal that he had gone 
into Derbyshire and found “ friends” there. 
As their number increased they became 
known to each other by this endearing title, 
and a strong fraternal feeling has always 
characterized members of the Society. Ac 
cording to their own authorities, which are, I 
believe, universally regarded as truthful, the 
term “ Quakers” was first applied to them 
by a persecuting magistrate at Derby 200 
years ago, because George Fox “bid him 
tremble at the word of the Lord.” We 
must look for their origin not alone in a de- 
sire for liberty of conscience excited to a 
high pitch by the severe laws of Elizabeth 
to produce uniformity of worship, but also 
the repugnance of their quiet, peace-loving 
natures to the practice of the early Dissenters 
to resort to the sword. I brought away with 
me from the meeting house several specimens 
of Friends’ tractarian literature. One is a 
reprint of the American address on arbitra- 
tion as a substitute for war, and another 
gives some very interesting facts in regard to 
the work of Titus Coan, an American mis- 
sionary in Patagonia and the Sandwich Is- 
lands. Other tracts are doctrinal. The Friends 
meet publicly “ on the First day of the week,” 
and also on some day in the middle of the 
week, yet they do. not consider that either 
vocal prayer or preaching are essential to the 
performance of acceptable worship; neither 
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should it be begun or ended at stated times» 
but only by the immediate help of the Holy 
Spirit. Wo 

ministry, and they base this plank in their 
platform upon the declaration of the Apostle 
that “‘in Jesus Christ there is neither male 
nor female.” 
purchased with money their ministers are not 
paid for their services. They reject all forms 
and memorials, even baptism and the Holy 
Communion. Their repugnance to legal oaths 
and to bear arms is well known, and this 
scruple is respected and provided for by the 
law of the land, both in England and Amer- 
ica. 
paratively recent period that members of the 
Society of Friends could sit in Parliament 
on account of the forms which were made to 
apply to all; but now there are eight or ten 
in the House of Commons, the most notable 
being John Bright. 
America, they are among the wealthiest and 
most respected citizens, and while they ap- 
parently make no strenuous efforts to increase 
their number, the statistics show that they 
remain in a healthy state of existence, and 
there seems to be no feelings of persecution 
exhibited ayzainst them even by the most 
bigoted. 


“jumping-off” places, and yet, while not 
possessed of the activity of some of the large 
Western towns, 1 have found much here and 
in the surrounding country to interest me. 


located on a perfect sand-bank (of a depth 
such as I have seldom seen in the most bar- 
ren parts of New Jersey), after leaving the 
rocks bordering the lake (Huron) extending 
back, varying from an eighth toa quarter of 
a mile, forming a well-defined, perfect ridge, 
beyond which the soil is of a clayey charac- 
ter, entirely different from the other, and 
without sand. Everything bespeaks that the 
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men are called to the work of the 


As the gifts of God cannot be 


It has only been within a com- 


In England, as in 


T. F.8. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

AWAY FROM HOME, 

Port Austin, Eighth month, 1875. 
This is looked upon by some, as one of the 


The most of the town of Port Austin is 


bed of the lake once occupied this sand ridge ; 
it contains many stones, all rounded, not a 
sharp-fractured one can be found. Time 
back, many shells were mingled with this 
sand, but most of them have been gathered, 
though doubtless, by a little digging, they 
still might be obtained, as I myself picked 
one up. So different is the clay spoken of 
from this sand, that it is used to top the roads 
and streets with, the same as we here gravel 
roads, and when incorporated with the sand 
it makes a firm, solid road. There are no 
shells found in this clay. 

The place itself contains from six to seven 
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hundred inhabitants, though its township 


numbers about a thousand voters. It has 
the usual indispensables of a country town : 
two hotels (one a temperance), blacksmith 
shop, wheelwright shop, printing office, issu- 
ing a very good newspaper weekly, eee 
store, with six stores for the sale of miscel- 
laneous articles of domestic consumption, etc., 
etc. One of these is avery large brick build- 
ing, apparently well supplied. The propri- 
etors find it too small for their business and 
are about enlarging it. A saw mill once ex- 
isted here, but has been suffered to go to ruin. 

There are three distinct religious organ- 
izations, Presbyterian, Methodist and Bap- 
tist. The first named have a very neat 
church building, almost completed, the use 
of which they propose tendering to the Meth- 
odists when not needed for themselves. There 
is one member of the Society of Friends re- 
siding here. 

One of the industries of the place consists 
in what are termed the “Salt Blocks.” I 
spent some time in going through ene, and 
learned the following particulars: It is sup- 
plied from an artesian well 1,200 feet deep— 
the brine of which is 88 per cent.* Three 
pans, each 16 by 30 feet are supplied with 
this brine, under which is kept burning ‘an 
intense fire, consuming twelve cords of wood 
in every twenty-four hours. The heat is 
equalized as well as it can be by the draft 
being carried underneath through pipes, but 
yet the one nearest the furnace mouth will 
get the hottest, and evaporate the fastest, so 
much so, that the salt is deposited and the 
saline properties of the brine sufficiently ex- 
hausted, to make it requisite to renew it four 
times in every twenty four hours, while the 
other two are emptied only twice or thrice in 
the same space of time. 

The daily product of these three pans is 
about one hundred barrels. The supply for 
these is contained in four or five tanks in 
which the water from the well is placed to 
settle, which process is assisted by the addi- 
tion of a specified quantity of lime. If I 
am not mistaken the finished product of each 
tank is about 110 barrels. The quality and 
strength of this salt is very good—the finest 
of which is almost equal to the ground dairy 
salt, and this without any preparation what- 
ever. As fast as it is deposited in the pans, 
it is scraped up by one or more workmen on 
to a ledge outside the edge of the pans and 
from thence wheeled in light hand carts to the 
bins for its reception. The heat of the evap- 
orating room is almost stifling. As the lum- 
ber supply of this section of country is fast 





* This possibly may be only 84 per cent. as these 
are the respective data of two wells. 
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decreasing, some of the proprietors are turn. 
ing their attention to this business, well know. 
ing that without some such resort, ere long 
“‘their occupation’s gone.” 

I have never seen rocks showing such 
marked evidence of the wear of ages as those 
that linethe bank of this lake. It has not 
been merely the “drops of water wearing 
away stone,” but the dash of angry waves 
and storms leaving their impress in holes and 
channels almost incredible. About a mile 
and a half from the landing are some very 

rominent rocks, high and of grotesque shape. 

he French made a settlement here many 
years since, and named two or three of the 
most striking “ Point of Barques,” from the 
strong resemblance they bear from some points 
of view to vessels bearing that name. Ona 
very fine day when the lake was remarkably 
placid, a company of five of us rowed up to 
the point, as well as in and out of numerous 
caverns worn in the rocks by the dash of the 
waves, some of them extending in from thirty 
to forty feet. In one or more places a com- 
plete arch-has been worn, through which we 
passed. The visit was one of interest, which 
I cannot convey in words. We felt thankful 
the lake continued in a quiet mood, permit- 
ting us to return in safety, as our frail craft 
was not well calculated to withstand one of 
the storms so often gotten up on a short no- 
tice here. Indeed, we should not have at- 
tempted it, had there been the least sign of a 
change in the weather. 

During our stay we drove to Port Crescent, 
some four miles distant, and visited a mode} 
saw mill. They have one single gang saw for 
special portions of the work, with another 
gang or set containing thirty saws, capable 
of running through two large logs at the 
same time, and of course turning out at the 
same moment thirty perfect boards of the 
regular thickness to which the saws may have 
been set. There is also a large circular saw 
of an improved pattern, haviug movable teeth, 
so if one gets broken it can be replaced in a 
short time, and as the saw wears, instead of 
filing new teeth in the old way, and thus re- 
ducing its size, they have only to be replaced. 
Two or three weeks since this mill turned out 
one hundred thousand feet per day for six 
consecutive days. They average about thir- 
teen millions per annum. It is true these 
figures are diminutive as compared with some 
of the extensive establishments in other sec- 
tions of our country, but for this locality the 
distribution of the amount of wages is a mat- 
ter of considerable importance. From the 
rapid denuding of the forests in this vicinity, 
consequent upon supplying this mill, it is ev- 
ident that in a very few years this industrial 
pureuit will have to be abandoned, and then, 
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unless the proprietors adopt the policy others 
have done, of going into the manufacture of 
salt, Port Crescent will be about finished. 

But, upon commencing my narrative from 
this locality, I find I have anticipated some- 
what, and have omitted some little matters I 
had intended to notice. The travel from 
Philadelphia to Cleveland is now such an 
every-day affair, and the route and its attrac. 
tions have been so fully delineated, that no 
comment is needed from me. While passing 
a few hours at the last-named place, I was 
much interested in the paving of a street then 
going on. Exper-ence has demonstrated ev- 
erywhere, where the experiment has been 
tried, that the wooden pavements are a fail- 
ure. For the firet few years it was thought 
that they would be permanent in our West- 
ern cities, and that there was something either 
in the workmanship or material, that we 
needed, to render ours equally so. But all I 
have seen of latter times away from home 
are no more permanent than our own. 

But to the paving in question. The soil is 
first removed to a depth from the level of the 
street sufficient to replace it first with six and 
a half inches of broken stone similar to that 
used for ordinary macadamizing ; this is then 
rolled with a set of iron rollers weighing 
seventeen tons, which are contained in a frame 
work propelled by a steam engine at the front 
end similar to our “dummies ” on the Frank- 
ford road. After being rolled back and forth 
over the stones for about forty-eight hours, 
hot concrete is poured over it to a further 
depth of three and a half inches, which re- 
ceives a slight topping of gravel and the road 
is finished. I inquired the cost. The con- 
tractor of this particular job told me, he had 
undertaken it for two dollars and forty cents 
the square yard, that the cost varied from 
that to five dollars. It sometimes is requisite 
to remove the soil to a greater depth in order 
to get a solid foundation—of course the cost 
is proportionately increased. 

This thing of paving in large cities is be- 
coming a serious matter, and it behooves us to 
avail ourselves of all the information and 
experience we can reach. It is said the pave- 
ment above described has proved to bea good 
and durable one. 

I had several hours to stroll round in De- 
troit, but will not weary with any details other 
than to say, that the City Hall isa fine build- 
ing which appears to concentrate all the pub- 
lie offices, occupying not only the first, but 
the second and third stories. i counted sixty- 
nine steps from the street to this third story ! 
and from this up into the steeple, where they 
are continued some distance above the bell, 
150 steps more. 
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But I must stop, forwarding this asI do, 
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with the fear that the readers of the Inte/- 
ligencer may already have wearied with 
“trovel,” but as I have endeavored in this 
hasty sketch to confine myself to the practi- 
cal, [ risk its transmission. If deemed wor- 
thy of publication you may hear from me 
from Chicago. J.M.E 








SASCRAPS& 


LETTERS. 


We have become so interested in the social 


reunion at the close of our little meeting that 
we shall regret to give it up when we leave 
here. 


It has been the custom, when the classes 


reassemble toward the close, fur one of the 
number, appointed the previous week, to read 
some selection of prose or poetry. A week 
ago the superintendent proposed to substitute 
for this the reading of the “ First Query ” from 
the Book of Discipline, and to give time for 
comments upon it, if any one felt like mak- 
ing them, remarking that some who met 
with us on First-days were not present at our 
business meetings. I do not know what 
others thought of this, but I con‘ess to some 
fear as to the success of this movement. I 
feared it would fall flat or be formal. But 
I was mistaken. 


Hearing it impressively 
read, and not having my attention turned 


at once to the answer, as is the case when 


it is read in oar business meetings, there 
was an unusual freshness about it. After a 
short pause, a Friend remarked to the effect, 
that this Query was not intended to stand as 
the “ First Commandment,” which included 
all the others, but that it certainly stood 
“ first,” as regards the permanency of our So- 
ciety, for without assembling together in some 
way the organization conld not be kept up. 
Another responded to this that it was impor- 
tant to hold up our valuable testimonies to 
view through an outward organization, as 
well as to carry them out in our daily prac- 
tice. He also testified to the advantage he 
had derived from stepping aside out of the 
press and hurry of business in the middle of 
the week, and spending an hour in quiet 
meditation with his friends. Another, while 
admitting that he had not heard this Query 
read for some years, bore ample testimony to 
its importance. I was reminded too of a re- 
mark he made the week before, when cun- 
versing on the subject of silent meetings, 
that few persons, he thought, could eit an 
hour in profound silence without having their 
thoughts turned toward self-examination. © It 
was intended to resume the subject yester- 
day, but the time was occupied in arranging 
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for a picnic to take place next Fifth-day at 
the meeting. house grounds. It was easy to 
see in the animated faces of the children, 
and the bright looks that were exchanged 
among them, that this was a subject in which 
they were especially interested. I thought, 
what would our worthy ancestors, who be- 
lieved with Solomon that “ Folly is bound up 
in the heart of a child,” have thought of a 
pienic on the meeting-house grounds? But, 
whatever they would have thought, J think 
that age is made more gentle, more loving, 
and even wiser, by sympathy with the inno- 
cent playfulness of childhood. 


As I was away when the number came 
containing “ Home and the Church,” I might 
not have seen it hadst thou not called my at- 
tention to it. I take no exception to the 
opinions of the writer, but my old query re- 
turns: are we, as a whole, ready for this good 
thing? Are the women alive to the privilege 
it is to be really half in church service? Or, 
are they too ready to fall into the custom of 
other religious societies, and be in one sense 
ciphers? And are not the men (though we 
know there are exceptions) willing to accept 
this state of things? 

I have thought much on this subject of merg- 
iug men’s and women’s business meetings in 
one, The time may come for it, but, I think, 
there is a great advantage, or ought to be, in 
the mothers and daughters taking counsel to- 
gether; and any change that will prevent 
this, at least occasionally, will be a loss. As 
in the domestic household there are interests 
more properly belonging to woman, and 
which she can best manage herself, so in the 
great human household there are demands 
which she can best meet. However, I am 
open to conviction ; and when I[ think ofthat 
high partition at , [ waver. 
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PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 4, 1875. 





Vacation.—The absence of several of our 
Editorial Board for a brief space, will be a 
sufficient reason, we trust, for the dearth of 
our Editorial column. It may be that, after 
a short recreation, amid the mountains or at 
the sea-side, the weekly duties will be resumed 
with renewed mental as well as physical vigor, 
and our readers he repaid for any present de- 
ficiencies. We would here remark that it is 
truly pleasant to see the vacant seats in our 
places of worship being gradually filled by 
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those who have been spending the summer 
months in the country. 


A friend at one of our little meetings, the 


present week, said it was a source of encour. 
agement to her to find as many gathered ag 
were then present, as she had heard that our 
mid-week meetings were very small. But 
this she felt should not have discouraged her 
as to the benefit to be derived from thus assem. 
bling ; as the Fountain of spiritual strength 
is open to the indivilual as to the multi. 
tude, and upon this should be our dependence, 
and not upon man. 

CorrecTion.—In the notice of Illinois 
Yearly Meeting in last issue, “ Garden 
House” should read “‘ Gardner House.” 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 

Some years since you inserted a notice, signed by 
William Dorsey and myself, calling on Friends to 
contribute to a fund for the benefit of young per- 
sons wishing to educate themselves for teachers, 
who are not able to pay their expenses in full. .This 
appeal was liberally responded to at the time, and 
some of the contributors have since yearly forwarded 
us money for the same purpose. The death of our 
friend William Dorsey has left in my hands a bal- 
auce of that fund, which I am anxious to use as in- 
tended, and 1 ask the use of your columns to advise 
Friends who may know of deserving cases to write 
me on the subject. 





All communications confidential, if so desired. 


Cuiement M. Bippie, 
No. 511 Commerce street, Phila. 
Eighth month 30th, 1875. 





DIED. 


ALBURGER.—On the 9th of last month, Lydia 
Ann Alburger,widow of the late Wm. M. Alburger, in 
her 73d year; a member of Green street Monthly 
Meeting, Philadelphia. 


COX.—On the 26th of Eighth month, Stephen 
Cox, in the 54th year of his age; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Mee:ing (Race street). 


CANBY.—At his residence, ‘‘ Greenwood,” near 
Hulmeville, Bucks co., Pa., on Eighth month 11th, 
1875, Joseph Canby, in the 65th year of his age; a 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


KIRK.—At the residence of her nephew, Samuel 
M. Kirk, Cecil county, Md., on Eighth month 12th, 
Sarah Kirk, aged 82 years; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, of Philadelphia, Race Street. 


LEWIN.—At his residence, in Harford county, 
Md., on Eighth month 11th, 1875, after a long and 
painful suffering, which he bore witb Christian resig- 
nation, Amos J. Lewin; a member of Broad Creek 
Particular and Deer Creek Monthly Meeting. 
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4. Starr, aged three weeks and three days. 
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STARR.—At the residence of her grandparents, 
william CG. and Anna M. Starr, on Eighth month 
19th, Mary, infant daughter of Charles W. and Laura 


died a martyr, because his countrymen were 
not worthy of him. 

The Cloaca Maxima, the opening of the 
great common sewer of ancient Rome into 
the Tiber, is a stupendous and lasting me- 
morial of the kingly days, built by Tarquin- 
ius Priscus 600 B.C. Nearly twenty-five 
centuries have passed since the construction 
of this most astonishing archway, through 
which, according to Strabo, a wagon laden 
with hay might have passed in some places; 
it has been unaffected by the shocks of earth- 
quakes and the inundations of the Tiber, and 
has not trembled under the weight of the 
ruins which have fallen upon it, and it still 
serves its original purpose of draining the 
marshy ground between the Palatine and 
Capitoline hills. The height of the cloaca is 






















For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 63. 


(Continued from page 428.) 


sf. PAUL’S AND THE SUMMIT OF ST. PETER’S. 


Of the long, long array of the churches of 
Rome it were a weariness to tell; and cer- 
tainly the examination of them involves end- 
Jess repetitions. But imporiant works of art 
are distributed among them, and with almost 
all, important historic events and interesting 
legends and traditions of the church are asso- 
ciated. 














It was a pleasant afternoon ride out the 
southern Porta S. Paolo, and along the road 
to Ostia for about a mile and a half to the 
splendid basilica which commemorates the 
martyrdom of St. Paul. Every step of the 
way, both within and without the gates, is 
replete with interest. We drive first to the 
graceful little round temple, which is doubt- 
fully ascribed to the worship of Vesta, and is 
by some believed to have been erected by 
Pompey in honor of Hercules. Close to this 

icturesque edifice is the Temple of Fortuna 
Virilis, built by Servius Tullius in 578 BC., 
and rebuilt during the Republic—the most 
ancient temple remaining in Rome. Like the 
Temple of Vesta, this edifice is of very doubt- 
ful origin, and conscientious archeologists deny 
its claims to its popular title. Close at hand is 
a picturesque old ruined dwelling, laden with 
orvuaments, at one time called the House of 
Pilate, but now known as the House of 
Rienzi. The “ Last of the Tribunes,’”’ how- 
ever, was not born in this mansion of his an- 
cestors, the Crescenzi, but in a far. humbler 
dwelling, where his father, Lorenzo, kept an 
inn, and his mother, Maddalena, gained her 
daily bread as a washerwoman and water- 
carrier. This heroic man has been eloquent- 
ly termed the 

‘“‘ Redeemer of dark centur.es of shame, 


The friend of Petrarch—hope of Italy— 
Rienzi! last of Romans!” 


In these days, when freedom has left her 
home upon the heights, where alone she dwelt 
of old, 

‘‘And has stept down through town and field 
o mingle with the human race, 
And part by part to men revealed 
The fulness of her face,” 


mankind loves to recall the memory of the 
enthusiastic Roman, who in the four‘eenth 
century anticipated the good days of the tri- 
umph of justice and the reign of peace, and 
















said to be fully 12 feet, and its length 800 
feet. Many of the blocks of stone used in 
its construction are more than five feet in 
length and nearly three feet in thickness. 


Near the opening of the Cloaca Maxima is 


the Arch of Janus, the god of the Sabines. 
It has four equal sides and arches, turned to 
the four points of the compass, and was prob- 
ably used as a portico for shelter or business 
by those who trafficked in the famous ox-mar- 
ket, the Foarum Boarum, which occupied 
this site. 
down a narrow alley, spanned by low arches 


From the Arch of Janus we pass 


of brick, to a beautiful clear spring and basin 
of water, where a group of merry-faced wo- 
men are washing clothes. This, according to 
some authorities, is the plaoe where Castor 
and Poilux watered their horses after the 
battle of Lake Regillus. 

Our attention is called to the landing-place 
for the Carrara marble, where great quant- 
ities of beautiful shining stone are awaiting 
the magic touch of the sculptor’s chisel. Soon 
we reach the Porta S. Paolo, near which rises 
the famous Pyramid of Caius Cestius, a 
preetor, and a tribune of the people, who died 
about 30 B.C. He requested in his will that 
his body might be buried wrapped up in 
precious stuffs. His executor applied to him 
the law, which forbade luxurious burial, and 
spent the money partly upon the pyramid 
and partly in erecting two colossal statues in 
honor of the dead pretor. The pyramid has 
a square base 100 feet wide, and is 125 feet 
high. Itis built of brick coated with mar- 
ble, and in it is a small sepalchral chamber, 
painted with arabesques. The whole idea 
seems derived from the mighty sepulchres of 
Egypt. The pyramid stood here in all its 
shining newness at the time when St. Paul 
was led out to execution beyond the city 
walls, and was, perhaps, one of the objects on 
which his eyes rested as he took his farewell 
of a world not worthy of him. 
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The Old Protestant Cemetry lies just at the 
foot of the pyramid, and among the many 
graves of those who have died away from 
their native land, is that of Keats, which bears 
this strange inscription, according to his 
dying request: “ Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.” The grave of Keats bears the 
date, February 24th, 1821, and in the New 
Burial Ground, just at hand, is that of the 
heart of Shelley, dated July 8th, 1822. It is 
a beautiful enclosure, shaded with murmuring 
cypresses and carpeted with flowers, and re- 
poses in the shadow of the old Aurelian wall. 

We pass on our way, and soon the carriage 
pauses before an humble chapel, which com- 
memorates the farewell of St. Peter and St. 
Paul on their way to martyrdom. It bears 
the inscription : 

“In this place SS. Peter and Paul sep 
arated on their way to martyrdom. And 
Paul said to Peter, ‘Peace be with thee, 
Foundation of the Church, Shepherd of the 
flock of Christ.’ And Peter said to Paul, 
‘Go in peace, Preacher of good tidings and 
Guide of the salvation of the just.’ ” 

A rude bas-relief over the doorway repre- 
sents the supposed parting scene of the apos- 
tles. By some authorities it is doubted if 
Peter was ever in Rome, and if his martyr- 
dom was here, the date is not certainly known. 

A grand basilica arose without the gates of 
Rome, to commemorate the martyrdom of the 
Prince of Apostles, and under the high altar 
was the tomb which the tradition of the 
Church from the earliest times pointed out as 
the burial place of Paul, whose body was re- 
moved here from the Vatican A. D. 251. In 
the year 1823, during the heat of m dsummer, 
the roof of the venerable edifice took fire 
during some repairs, and it was reduced to a 
heap of ruins; the 138 marble pillars com- 
pletely calcined; the porphyry columns of 
the altars and of the tribune split into frag- 
ments. It has since been rebuilt, and is again 
magnificent with frescoes, mosaics, polished 
columns and mirror-like floors of brilliant- 
tinted marbles. The exterior is quite homely 
—entirely out of keeping with the splendid 
interior—looking, indeed, no better than an 
ordinary railway depot. A beautiful cloister 
of the twelfth century, to which ladies are 
not commonly admitted, was opened to us by 
the good natured guard, and we were per- 
mitted to admire the well-preserved remains 
of old-time magnificence. I was specially 
struck with the clustered spiral columns, the 
channels of which were filled with mosaic 
work ; and with a fine antique sarcophagus, 
adorned with reliefs of the story of Apollo 
and Marsyas. In the church, we paused to 
admire the rich basin of holy water which is 
upheld by a powerful-looking boy angel in 
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white marble, who is triumphing over a fj 
crouching, manly figure that is furnished 
with horns and tail, and that has clawed 
fingers and toes. Half mischievously, [jq. | 
quired of our priestly conductor who this may 
be. “ Diavolo!” he replies. ‘“ Oh,” I an.” 
swer incredulous, “ Diavolo is black, but thig ” 
gentleman is quite white.” Whereupon the | 
solemn:looking monk laughs heartily, quits” 
tolerent of our skepticism. } 
The lower windows of the basilica are al} © 
filled with full-length representations ig 7 
painted glass of saints—fine specimens, I be 
lieve, of the best results of modern work j 
this department ; and benignant mosaics 9 


" 
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all the popes from Peter to Pius 1X look s 


down upon us from high places; but every. ” 
thing is too new and crude to detain us long 
in contemplation. 

The Campagna which lies on this side of 
Rome is more stricken with malaria, and, ig 
consequence, more utterly deserted than in 
any other part. But itis of this-very region, 
now subjected to the scourge of fever, that 
Pliny speaks so eloquently: “Such is the 
happy and beautiful amenity of the Cam 


pagna, that it seems to be the work of a re” 


joicing nature. For truly so it appears in the 7 
vital and perennial salubrity of its atmos | 
phere, in its fertile plains, sunny hills, healthy © 


woods, thick groves, rich varieties of trees, 
breezy mountains, fertility in fruits, vines and 


olives, its noble flocks of sheep, abundant 


herds of cattle, numerous lakes, and wealth 


pe 


of rivers and streams pouring in upon it, © 


many sea-ports in whose lap the commerce of 


the world lies, and which run largely into the 


sea, as it were, to help mortals.” ; 
Seeing the perpetually recurring ruins 
which strew the plain as far as the eye can 


reach, we fully realize that all this region | 


was once densely populated and thickly 
studded with the villas and gardens of opu- 
lent Romans. 

It is stated that, under the emperor, the 
town of Ostia (the port of Rome), fifteen 
miles distant, reached such a degree of pros- 
perity that its suburbs are described as join- 
ing those of Rome, so that the road we tra- 
verse to-day was a magnificent street almost 
uniting the two. But the Via Ostiensis be- 
yond St. Paul’s is now a road through a 
desert, only one human habitation breaking 
the utter solitude ; and the village of modern 
Ostia is accounted one of the most melancholy 
places in the vicinity of Rome, having 
scarcely 100 inhabitants. Extensive plans 
for the drainage of these fever-smitten plains, 
which laugh with fertility in the midst of 
their desolation, are now under consideration, 
and are enthusiastically advocated by the 
progressive and enlightened patriots of Italy 
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qho are toiling and hoping for the material 
and spiritual regeneration of this most lovely 
jand. Perhaps the traveler twenty years 
hence may see this silent plain again filled 
with people, and something of the joyous and 
aelant life of the ancient days restored. 
The 22d of Fourth month is memorable to 
meas being the day on which I ascended to the 
top of the cupalo of St. Peter’s. The sky was 
clear and the weather mild and not too warm, 
so that the ascent of about 500 steps was very 
well repaid by an extended and most varied 

rospect. The stairway is reached from a 

se which opens out of the left aisle of the 

church, and the ascent to the roof is by a 
? spiral-winding way, up which a horse could 
very easily mount. The walls of the staircase, 
which is very well lighted, bear memorial 
tablets of all the royal personages who have 
ascended it. The only British prince whose 
pame is here recorded is the Prince of Wales, 
who made the ascent into the ballin 1859. 
One would think neither the feat nor the per- 
sonage of such great importance as to require 
such notice. We reach the roof without much 
fatigue, and find ourselves on a solid pave- 
ment of considerable extent and shadowed by 
the thirteen colossal statues of Christ and 
His Apostles, which tower along the facade. 
They look diminutive from below, but now the 
mighty proportions are revealed, and we can 
believe that they are indeed eighteen and a 
half feet high. 

From the footstool of St. Matthew I picked 
an ambitious little sedum, which had located 
itself in this stony coil, and pressed it in my 
guide-book, and was admiring the wondrous 
persistence of the vegetable world in taking 
saucy possession of places sacred and lofty, 
when I noticed a boy sitting away out in front 
of the apostolic statues, diligently cutting out 
the grasses, mosses and other plants which 
were investing the stone. He sang a merry, 
careless chaunt as he worked away on the 
giddy precipice, evidently not all awed by the 

anger of the situation, nor by the figures of 
giant apostles who towered above him. 

_ The elliptical Piazza below, with its gush- 
ing fountains, its imposing obelisk, its sweep- 
ing colonnades, is diminished and refined by 


b 


. distance into a sort of semblance of a vast 


mosaic picttre, over which ant like multi- 
tudes are passing and repassing. Many little 
domes diversify the plane of the roof, and 
there are quite a number of habitations for 
the workmen who are yet employed upon the 
mighty building. The great dome rises 300 
feet above the roof, and is 6124 feet in cir- 
cumference; and the prospect of going up 
looks rather laborious, insomuch that my 
friend decides not to attempt it. 

“Ts it worth the effort?” I ask friends who 
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come down. “Oh, yes,” they reply, “ but the 
way is a little hard.” So up I go, alonga 
series of passages and flights of stairs, wind- 
ing between the double walls of the nerpen- 
dicular part of the cupola, and am admitted 
by a guard into the inner great circular gal- 
ery. which looks down upon the church be- 
ow. 

The stupendous proportions of St. Peter’s 
are now fully appreciated. The people mov- 
ing about upon the pavement are strangely 
diminutive, and the mosaics of the dome, 
which are just overhead, are seen to be very 
coarsely executed, though from below they 
appear to be exquisitely minute and delicate. 
The giant evangelists with their emblems are 
quite close at hand, and one can see that the 
pen of St. Luke is seven feet long, and that. 
everything in connection with them is quite 
in the same proportion. 

An exultant sense of the majesty, com- 
pleteness and glory of the great temple—a 
triumphant feeling of delight that man has 
been able to rear so noble an edifice for the 
praise and worship of the Highest—is expe- 
rienced as the gazer lingers in the inspiring 
gallery; but one remembers that time is lim- 
ited, and that the work of ascending to the 
top of the dome will —_ some minutes. 
At the foot of the stairs 1 meet a pilgrim, 
who warns me that the time is nearly gone; 
but on I mount, in hopeful trust. The way 
is very narrow, and it is impossible to stand 
erect. One shoulder must press upon the 
inner wall, while the outer almost grazes the 
other, and the number of steps seems endless. 
At last—at last—the end seems approaching, 
and I rejoice at the glory about to be revealed 
from the elevation; but here comes the cus- 
todian, descending, with his big key. “Too 
late!” I ask despairingly. A look of com- 
ical sympathy flits over the face of the guar- 
dian of the lofty gallery, a friendly hand is 
reached down to me. “O madama mia!” 
he exclaims, and I am helped aloft, and stand 
face to face with the wide world once more. 

The whole of Rome—her present extent 
and her imposing ruins, with the bare Cam- 
pagna, spread out like a map, in the fore- 
ground—is revealed. On one side are the 
noble Apennines, dim with distance, and still 
wearing their winter caps of snow, and the 
nearer Alban hills; while on the other the 
distant Mediterranean could be seen, were it 
not for the delicate blue film of mist which 
rises from the marshy, malarious plain, and 
veils the western horizon. The home of the 
ancient Latin race is all in full view, and one 
wishes vainly for a convenient seat, a good, 
helpful book and chart, and hours in which 
to study this noble map of one of earth’s most 
suggestive historic regions. 
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“How many realms, pastoral and warlike, lay 


Along this plain?” 
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LS 
find their way to thé sea. This sand and mud. 


the Dutch have industriously collected, ang’ 


and how many tragedies have been enacted | in many cases, fished up from great depths, op! 
on these fields; how many triumphal proces- | else transported from great distances, and put | 


sions have entered the ancient gates, bearing | within barriers, and, by various other 
the spoils of the nations, and leading sad | cesses, secured. Having carried on this 


oe 


hosts of captives, to wear the terrible yoke of | iness for hundreds of years, they have at lag 
slavery, or to die in the gladiatoriz] contest?| built for themselves a respectable country.| 
To the northeast lies Mont Sacer, memor- | and are still continuing the process in hope 


able in the early contests between the 


ple- | of accomplishing something more. Such he 


beians and patricians of the Republic. Says|ing the origin of Holland, and such the! 


Rogers: 
“ Here the bill, 

How holy! where a generous people, twice, 

Twice going forth, in terrible anger sate 

Armed ; and, their wrongs redressed, at once gave 
way, 

Helmet and shield, and sword and spear thrown 
down, 

And every hand uplifted, every heart 

Poured out in thanks to heaven.” 


energy of the people which have produced j 
the country and the people, in their aquatig 
industry, furnish many features of interes 
which make them, perhaps, the most remark-, 
able in Europe. a 
“The land, being of such human construg. 
tion, is required to be surrounded by dikes, 
or great embankments, to keep out the water, 
These dikes extend along the whole ocean 


Looking northward over the Etruscan land | side, and largely also along the rivers and 
and the picturesque hills which bound the| internal lakes and seas. They are generally 
view, one recalls the sad later days of decline | thirty or forty feet high and ofe hundred fee 
and ruin, when the rude barbarians from the | thick, and sometimes may be seen in several 
the mysteri-us lands beyond the Alpine snows | rows, one behind another, like the successive 
came down in fury on the smiling plains of | ramparts of a fortified town, and sometimes” 
Italy, crushing out the old civilization, and | rising, one above another, like the graduated 


quenching the light of long ages of culture, | terraces of a French garden. 


in blood. 
“From the depth 
Of forests, from what none had dared explore, 
Regions of thrilling ice, as tho’.in ice 
Engendered, multiplied, they pour aJong, 
Shaggy and huge! Host after host they come: 
fhe Goth, the Vandal; and again the Goth!” 


But the time is exhausted, and I must de- 
scend again to the common level. 
the steps as I go down, and think | find nearly 
500 to the Piazza of St. Peter’s; but the view 
obtained, on a bright, calm day, from the top 
of the dome is well worth all it costs, only 
one should*have much more time to linger on 
the airy height. 5. R 

Fourth month 22d, 1875. 


From the Methodist. 
THE HOLLOW LAND, AND HOW IT WAS 
MADE, 


Prof. Austin Bierbower contributes to the 





They are con- 
structed with great difficulty and cost, owin 

to the sandiness or marshiness of the soil, 
which often makes it impossible to get a firm 
foundation for them. The Dutch generally 
sink down great piles, or trunks of trees, {UF 
their base, or else lay immense beds of granite 
or mason-work beneath the waves; after 


I count | Which the superstructure is built up, often of 


the same materials, but more commonly of 
stakes, brush straw, clay and mud, which are 
filled in together to make it water proof, and 
heaped up to make it high enough and strong 
enough to resist the violence and pressure of 
the ocean. These great walls, which run 
around and interlace as a network all Hol- 
land, are still being daily built upon or re 
stored, as they have been in all ages, neces 
sarily engaging a great part of the industry 
of the people. 


“The land of Holland lies, for the most! 
Ladies’. Repository an interesting article on| part, lower than the ocean. 


As you stand 


“The Dutch, or Amphibious Industry,” from | upon the dikes.the country has the appear 


which we extract the following pages relating | ance of a great bed or basin that has beeng 
how the land of the Netherlands was won | scooped out. 


from the sea: 


It looks like one great hollow, 
whence, indeed, the name of Holland, or 


“While of other countries it can be said| Hollow Land. The great ocean rolls off and 
that the people have made the naiion or the | apparently rolls up on the one hand, and the 


civilization, of Holland it can be said that | land descends on the other ; so that you can- 7 
the people have made the country itself, land | not help thinking that the land ought to be™ 
The original materials for the con- | where the ocean is, and the ocean ought to 7 
struction of Holland consisted almost entirely | cover the land. On approaching the water 7 


and all. 


of sand that bad been thrown up by the| you go up instead of down; so that to ‘e 
ocean, and of mud that had been carried | up to sea’ is a common expression among the 


down by the Rhine and Meuse, which there| Dutch. . 
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“Not unfrequently the dikes break, or the | by other wind-mills into the ocean ; or where, 
tides of the ocean rise above them ; as when | when the ocean is at low tide, they open the 
the waters of the North Sea, driven by a| flood-gates and spill it out en masse. They 
severe northwest wind, rush southward into the next sow the bed of the former sea or lake 
British Channel, und, as the Straits of Dover | with grass-seed, and fur a few years the new- 
are not wide enough to let them pass, are | acquired !and supports great herds of cattle ; 
rolled back upon the coast of Holland, rising after which potatoes may be raised, and soon 
in extraordinary tides and bearing heavily | all other crops. The Dutch are now talking of 

inst the dikes. This is a time of appre-| drying up the Zuyder Zee, as they have al- 
hension and danger to the Dutch. Their} ready dried up the Lake of Haarlem. 
sentinels, who are kept always on guard ** Another source from which the Dutch 
against their great enemy, the ocean, give the | recruit their lands is the sand-banks and 
signal, when the bells throughout Holland | shoals of the ocean. They go out into the 
are rung, and the people burry to the defense | ocean and hunt for shallow places ; and when 


And rescue of their land. They spring to the | they find such they drive back the water off 


fikes, and proceed to strengthen them and | them and fill up the land until they get it 
build them higher; and for a while, as the} about on a level with the surface of the water. 
tide rises, it isa race between the ocean and | They then build dikes around it, and secure 
the Dutch. Time and again have the Dutch | it as they before did their own shores.” 
triumphed, and as often saved their country. a 

Occasionally, however, the ocean has been SUMMER AMONG THE FARMERS. 

too powerful or too quick for them; when,| The sea-shore, the mountains and the farms 
breaking through or risiog over the dikes, it | alike attract us from the bustle, heat and dust 
has overflowed the greater part of Holland. | of the city in the summer season. Give us 


* There have been some thirty-two of these} for our vacation no crowded hotel, no garret 


floods in history, any one of which would| chamber, no more of the show and expense 
rival that of Noah or of Deucalion. At these | of luxurious living, no more of the city car- 
times the Dutch spring to their boats and | ried with us, inseparable from us, when it is 
rafts, or rush to the high places on their eastern | from the city we propose to escape. The sea 
borders, where pvature has built them an oc-| has its eternity; the mountains set the mind 
casional Ararat; and from there they see|on aspiration; but the scenes of rural life 
their country, cities and homes sink out of| afford more simple enjoyment, so far as nature 
ight. In one of these overflowings fifteen | is concerned. They fatigue less the powers 
hundred and sixty dwellings were submerged ; | of the common mind. And they have one 
in another, in 1287, the Zuyder Zee was| other pleasure: they bring us into close con- 
formed, when eighty thousand people perished | nection with the pursuits, the privileges and 
in its bed. In the flood of 1570, one hun- | the needs of our fellow-beings, the farmers, of 
dred thousand people were destroyed, and aj whom we know too little in our city life. 
countless number of towns and villages.| Many people always envy the farmer. It 
This, in fact, has been the history of Holland | is nature’s first profession. Out of the ground 
—flvod after flood, and destruction after de-| in some way comes all our life. All other 
struction, until periodical desolation has be-| classes in society, traders, manufacturers, 
come the custom of the country. . « .|Statesmen, mechanics, live by the farmer. 
“ Much of the land of Holland consists of | He is the father; all others are the children. 
seas, lakes and marshes which the Dutch | The city, with its art and elegance, is only the 
have dried up. These industrious people, not | flower, and the country is the root from which 
content with fishing the dirt out of the water,|it grows. The rumbling wheels on stony 
have expelled the water itself and settled in | streets grew in the farmer’s woods; the houses 
its place. Some of these seas and lakes had | themselves, the palaces, the structures of 
formerly been very dangerous. In humble| finance and law, were cut in his forests, and 
imitation of the ocean, they used to overflow | dug out of quarries on his land. All the fine 


*the Dutchmen’s land, drowning men and | prancing horses were first fed in his pastures ; 
3 P ; 


villages by the thousands, so that they had | and most of the comfort and show of raiment 
to be surrounded by dikes, scarcely less for-| with which the streets and churches and sa- 
midable than those of the ocean, and con-| loons of fashion abound were grown on the 
stantly to be watched. The manner of drying | land in this or some other country. We 
up these seas is as follows: The Dutch sur-| know it is common enough to say all this. 
round them with canals, and then build wind- | Public speakers try to flatter farmers in say- 
mills on their banks, with which the water is | ing it, and the farmers themselves sometimes 
pumped out into the canals. They next/| entertain a homely conceit in thinking it over, 
convey the water through these canals to the | or indulge in an awkward pride, or 1n a jeal- 
dikes on the border, where it is pumped out} ousy that leads to complaint, while compar- 
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ing their agnerent success with that of other 
classes in the world. 

But the farmer has his side of the story to 
tell. He thinks he works too hard. He 
bends his back to the toil; he urges hard his 
spade and his plough; he thrusts the hay 
with stout arms upon the highest loft. His 
day is long. His work is well ahead, while 
his city brother still turns himself uneasily 
under the broad light of the summer’s morn- 
ing. The work, too, is sometimes repulsive. 
The earth, from which our food is drawn, is 
dust to fill the nostrils; it is damp clod to 
cover the heavy boots. The fertilizers of the 
barnyard, of the fishes from our coasts, or 
from birds of distant islands of the Pacific, 
are not as sweet as violets and heliotropes, the 
clear air of the garden or the parlor. The 
farmer is not always dressed to his own taste. 
His humble labor makes a lowly look. And 
then his return from all his toil at last he 
thinks is small. It is often scarce more than 
his living. He often works along under a 
heavy mortgage on his estate, and the store- 
keeper has a bill against him to use up all 
the money which his harvest brings. Such is 
often his own idea. But the comparison he 
makes to his own disadvantage is only the 
way in all professions of life. 

he farmer works hard and long, it is true, 
but he has a long vacation in winter, short 
days between morn and eve, and light work 
til! the sun gets up in the southern sky. He 
works hard, and he uses brain-work, too, or 
never succeeds; but he never gets softening 
of the brain through hurrying, painful de- 
mands on his intellectual powers. If he rises 
early for his long day, he sleeps soundly at 
night, and has no dreams of trade, and notes, 
and customers, and rivals, of clocks striking 
before the money isin hand, and the fatal risk 
of speculations that get upset just at the mo- 
ment of success. The city work is very hard 
also. It makes severe demands on the pow- 
ers of the mind, and awakens anxieties and 
passions it is not good to entertain. The city 
man wants to go into the country at last; the 
farmer, in old age, seldom thinks of going 
down into the city fur rest and enjoyment. 

The farmer has one great blessing; his 
work is out of doors. As he opens the door 
of hia house or his barn to go to work, it is 
not the brick walls of opposite neighbors he 
looks upon, nor stifled air that has got no re- 
freshing in the night, that he breathes. He 
looks far along at some beautiful scene. The 
hill, the mountain, the forest, the field, are 
before him and around. He treads on the 
soft grass. The earth is all quietly alive with 
seeds he has committed to its laboratory, or 
with nature’s verdure. The oxen, in their 
meekness, stand ready to be yoked by him. 
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They swear no oaths at*his demands y 
them, but are ready to work with constant 
step and swaying neck by his side. The sky 
is above him—the lofty, broad sky the city 
seldom sees—blue in its clearness, or covered _ 
with clouds. From its great storehouse come 
the heat and rain that feed his crop, and the 
air that feeds his breath. Between him and 
the everlasting firmament nothing intervenes, 
The loftiest warehouses and offices of the cit 
the sky-piercing spires of churches, sink in 
the comparison. It is true the farmer may 
not always meditate on these things. But 


who will say that the sky above, and the dis... 


tance around, and nature in its various forms 
of animate and inanimate life, do not have g 
vast influence on those who live and toil ip © 


the farmer’s life? And to one who meditate, — 


on them, not all the wealth of city streets and 


luxurious apartments can at all vie in the — 


comparison. A man might buy or buildg 


house, or find or buy a diamond to glitter on — 


his bosom or his finger; no one can buy g 


landscape. The sueshine and the air, the | 
lowing herds, the tinkling bell, eet 


birds, the spire embosomed in trees, the b 


that babbles and breaks and sparkles as it — 


runs, are not to be purchased. 
The farmer has another great blessing. 


Getting much of hia living without the con- © 
stant use of money, he is not in the way of © 


measuring all things simply by their money-» 


value. It is the curse of city life; no doubt .¥ 


it often infects the country also: “ What did 
it cost? What can you getforit?” Bread 
and iron, mental power, eloquent speech, get 
to have a market value. But the farmer sits 
down to his table, and never knows the cost 
of a mouthful. Butter and eggs, and milk 
and bread, and pork and beef, for the most 
part, all grow for him. He makes no ledger 
account of them. He pays no stable-bill 
when he rides, and never knows at what ex- 
pense his horses, oxen, cows und sheep are 
fed. His home, very likely, he has inherited 
from his father, or in some way he pays no 
rent for it, and, however humble, he feels it is 
his own. He sometimes thinks it a hardship 
that he fingers money so little; but, if wise, 
he would rather be what he is, monarch of 
all he surveys, than have nothing, get noth- 
ing, enjoy nothing, except by the count and 
pay of bills or coin. Happy the farmer who 
feels his reasons for content, who, never sor- 
did, holds money and money’s worth at the 
true value, and knows that his comforts and 
pleasures are beyond all price.— Christian 
Register. 





GENIUS AND VIRTUE.—Genius has limits, 
virtue has none; and every one pure and 
good can become purer and better still. 
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Selected. 
SOMETIME. 


sme. when all life's lessons have been learned, 
Or sess and stara forevermore have set, 
The things which our weak judgments here have 
spurned, ; 
The things o’er which we grieved with lashes 
et 
Will fash before us, amid life’s dark night, 
‘As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God’s plans were right, 
And what most seemed reproof was love most 
true. 


And we shall see how, while we frown and sigh, 
God’s plans go on as best for you and me— 

iTlow, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 

Ye Because His wisdom to the end could see; 

And e’en a3 prudent parents disallow 
Too mach of sweet to craving babyhood, 

So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 
Life’s sweetest things because it seemeth good. 


And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 
Is not the sweetest gift God sends His friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 
Conceals the fairest boon His love can send ; 
if we could push ajar the gates of life, 
And stand within, and all God’s working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 
And for each mystery find there a key. 


But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart! 
God’s plans, like lilies, pure and white, unfold ; 
We must hot tear the close-shut leaves apart,— 
Time will reveal the calyxes of gold; 
And if, through patient toil, we reach the land 
Where tired feet, with sandals loosed, may rest, 
~afhere we shall clearly know and understand, 


I think that we shall say, ‘God knew the best.” 


—__ —_—___ +- ~ee—- 


COME, LABOR ON! 


Come, labor on! 
Who dares stand idle on the harvest plain, 
While all around him waves the golden grain, 
And to each servant does the Master say, 

“Go, work to-day ?” 


Come, labor on! 
Claim the high calling angels cannot share,— 
To young and old the Gospel- gladness bear : 
Redeem the time ; its hours too swiftly fly, 

The night draws nigh. 


Come, labor on! 
The laborers are few, the field is wide, 
New stations must be filled, and blanks supplied ; 
From voices distant far, or near at home, 

The call is “‘ Come !” 


Come, labor on! 
The enemy is watching, night and day, 
To sow the tares, to snatch the seed away. 
While we in sleep our duty have forgot, 
He slumbered not. 


Come, labor on! 
Away with gloomy doubts and faithless fears ! 
No arm so weak but may do service here, 
By feeblest agents can our God fulfill 

His righteous will. 


Come, labor on ! 
No time for rest, till glows the weste-n sky, 


While the long shadows o’er our pathway lie, 
And a glad sound comes with the setting sun,— 
“ Servants, well done!” 


Come, labor on ! 
The toil is pleasant, the reward is sure; 
Blessed are those who to the end endure :— 
How full their joy, how deep their rest shall be, 
O Lord, with Thee! 
—The Moravian. 


THERE are customs, incidents and sup- 
posed necesities of our common life which 
pass almost unnoted by us, because they are 
familiar, but which even to us, if once they 
could be brought freshly to our notice, would 
seem shocking and barbarous. We may gain 
an idea of the impression we ‘should receive 
of war, or our treatment of criminals for in- 
stance, by detailing the processes to an un- 
spoiled child, and witnessing the surprise, 
sorrow, and indignation which he would man- 
ifest by turns as the pitiful story was poured 
into his ears. We should shrink from mak- 
ing that cruel experiment upon the child, and 
thereby we testify to our latent horror of that 
which we consent to, because we count it un- 
avoidable.—Liberal Christian. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull’s Inaugural 
Address, as President of the American Phil- 
ological Association, was a cautious argument, 
with the spelling-match mania for a text, in 
favor of gradual reform in spelling. In Con- 


necticut, where such a thing could aon 


have been done without the support of suc 

men as Dr. Trumbull and the Yale philolog- 
ists, the Legislature has mulated @ com- 
mission to consider and report on the ex- 
pediency of adopting a reformed orthography 
in printing the lon and the journals, an in 
books used in the public schools. The argu- 
ment that appeals most strongly to the aver- 
age Connecticut mind, no doubt, is that based 
on the expense of teaching children to spell, 
and the cost of printing silent letters. It is 
claimed that not less than $15,000,000 a year 
might be saved in the Uuited States by intro- 
ducing an easily-learned phonetic orthography 
that would dispense with useless letters. It 
looks bad for the preservation of the old or- 
thography when the scholars and philologists 
join forces with the iconoclastic utilitarians, 
Dr. Trumbull quoted leading philological 
authorities as expressing themselves to the 
effect that the “historic interest” claimed as 
the protection of bad spelling, is “ not there.” 
In many cases the bad spelling is misleading 
as to history and etymology, and while it is 
not needed by the scholar does not help the 
ignorant. English spelling has dropped the 
e from wickednesse, and changed public from 
publick and publique, without present sense 
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of loss. And so it will be with future re- 
forms. As for bringing about those reforms, 
the President of the American Philological 
Association thinks it could be effected by add 
ing, under an agreement between leading 
scholars in England and America, to the list 
of words “ in reference to which present usage 
in the United States or in England sanctions 
more than one way of spelling,” which is 
now prefixed to “ Webster's” and “ Worces- 
ter’s Dictionaries.” — Boston Transcript. 





NOTICES. 

Philadelphia First-day School Union will meet 
on Sixth-day evening, Ninth month 10th, at 74 
o'clock, at West Philadelphia Meeting-house, Thirty- 
fifth and Lancaster Avenue. Essays bearing on the 
cause will be acceptable. All invited. 





The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet on Sixth-day, Nivth month 17h, 
at 3 o’clock, in the Moathly Meeting room, Race 
street (being the same day that the Representative 
Committee meets). Full attendance desirable. 

J. M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Library Committee of Management will meet on 
Fourth-day evening, Ninth month 8th, at 8 o’clock. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING 


We have partially made, and expect to perfect, 
arrangements with the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy; Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific; and 
Illinois Central Railroads, by which persons attend- 
ing the Yearly Meeting will, on receiving certificates 
of attendance, be returned for one-fifth fare from 
their starting points on either road to termivation 
of trip on such road. 

Full fare will be paid coming in all directions, 
one-fifth on returning. On behalf of Chicago Com- 
mittee, CHarRLes YOuNG. 

The Committee will be in attendance at the 
Gardner House on the 9th and 10ih inst. This 
hotel fronts on Lake Michigan, and is opposite the 
Inter-State Industrial Exposition Buildings. 





CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
9th mo. 5th, Reading. Pua., 2 P. M. 


a “ Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
se 6 Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
é a Constantia, N. Y., 3 P. M. 


ss 12th, Warrington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
se Center, Del., 3 P. M. 





On the 26th ult. the steamship Obio sailed from 
Philadelphia for Liverpool with a cargo consisting 
in part of boxes of peaches. 

“It is expected that the fruit will be landed at 
Liverpool in a perfectly sound condition, through 
the agency of a new method of refrigerating The 
steerage portion of the vessel was fitted up for the 
storage of between 2500 and 3000 boxes of peaches. 
The apartment is eonstructed of matched pine lum- 
bet, with a dead air chamber surrounding it on all 
sides, and is made as nearly air-tight as possible. 
The ‘refrigerating process is that of the Bate Re- 
frigerating Company, the principle being to keep up 
a circulation of dry, cold air through the fruit. 
This is accomplished in the following manner: A 
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Ss 
large galvanized iron tank, capable of holding fife 
teen tons of ice, is placed in the center of the room. 
it has no bottom, and is raised about six inches 
from the floor, and rises to the ceiling; itis secure 
braced and stayed, to prevent shifting. Drainage is 
provided through lead pipes. Wooden gratings arg 
placed on the bottom, and the tank filled with ice, 
A small engine, of five horse-power, placed near the 
refrigerator, between decks, runs a blower, which - 
forces a column of air through a pipe one foot jg | 
diameter imm: diately upon the top of the ice, ang) 
thence through the ice and out at the bottom of thes 
tank, where it circulates through the crates of 
peaches, and escapes through numerous outlets, aj 
leading to a return pipe, which take; the air to the” 
blower again. 4 

“Tt is claimed that by thus circulating the same 
air through the ice, its temperature becomes re. 
duced to about 35 degrees, causing it to part with 
its moisture which is deposited on the ice, and finds 
its way out of the drainage pipes. More or legs 
moistnre is removed from the peaches, but only 
sufficient to dry their surface. The temperature ig 
too low to promote fermentation, and it is claimed 
that refrigerated fruit is much less likely to rot after | 
being taken out of the refrigerator, than that just 
plucked from the tree.” — Public Ledger. 

Tue Smithsonian Institution has just received 
from the Santa Barbara Islands of California fifty 
tons of relics, in the shape of stone implements of 
every description. These implements were taken 
from vast tumuli and graves which had become 
almost obliterated. A Spanish navigator who 
visited the Santa Barbara Islands three centuries 
ago reported that the aboriginal population dwelt 
in “ well built houses,” and were advanced in civil- 
ization beyond the kindred tribes. 

Tue Paris correspondent of the London Times, 
speaking of the Geographical Exhibition now open 
in that city, says: “So fine a collection of maps, 
globes and scientific instruments has never, it may 
safely be said, been before seen. It is chiefly in- 
stalled in the restored southern wing of the Tuil- 
eries, reaching up to the topmost story, but there 
are annexes on the terrace alongside the Seine, and 
the National Library forms an additional annexe, 
the valuable maps, charts, &c., of that institution 
being thrown open to public inspection. One of 
the walls of the hall in which the Congress will 
meet is occupied by the map of France, prepared 
by the military staff, 1818 to 1875. It is on the 
scale of 1 to 80 000, and this, it is said, is the first 
time the separate sheets have been put together. 
A colored line marks off the territory ceded in 1871, 
which had been surveyed before it had ceased to be 
French soil. The German, Austrian aad Russian 
official maps are equally elaborate. 


Tue manner in which forest destruction has most 
directly led to the necessity for irrigation, is, per- 
haps, the effect it has upon the flow of springs. The 
roots of forest trees, penetrating far below the super- 
ficial soil, conduct the water accumulated on its 
surfice to the lower depths to which they reach, 
and thus serve to drain the superior strata and re- 
move the moisture out of the reach of evaporation. 
This insures the permanence and regularity of na- 
tural springs not only within the limits of the 
wood, but at some distance beyond its borders, and 
so contributes to the supply of an element essen- 
tial both to vegetable and animal life. As the for- 
ests are destroyed, the springs which flowed from 
the woods, and, consequently, the greater water- 
courses fed by them, diminish both in number and 
volume.— Boston Transcript. 
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“POPULAR FRIENDS? STORE, 
Thin Good's, Reduced Prices 


ured Brown Lawns, 12} cts. 

= a senala, 373, formerly 62}. 
Neat Plaid, Black & White Grenadine, 37}. 
Neat Plaid and Striped Silks, $1.00, for- 

rly $1.25. 
Black Bilics, very good, $1.00 and $1.15. 
Brown Summer Silk 25 inches wide, $1.25. 
Book Muslins and Handkerchiefs, 
White Hernanni Shawls, $1.00, worth $3.00. 


” white Hernanni Shawls, $3.00, worth $5.00. 


Mode Barege for Shawls, Desirable. 

Hand-Made, Mode or Plain Color Silk Mitts. 
Gauze Shirts, a great bargain, 25 cts 
JOHN H. STOKES, 

S. W. Cor. 7th and Arch sts., Phila. 

EST END HOUSE.—Persons desiring Board- 

ing in a Friend’s Family, and directly on 

the beach, can find good accommodations at the 

West End House, Cape May. 
A. P. COOK, Proprietress. 











FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


(Late Cutter and Foreman for Caas, C. Jackson, deceased,) 


Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch. 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


$200 PREMIUM. 
Philadelphia First-day School Association, 


Offers the premiums hereafter named, for the 


Best Written Story of Domestic Life 


for the use of Libraries, illustrating and explaining 
the testimonies and principles of Friends, in lan- 
guage adapted to the understanding of children from 
10 to 15 years of age. 

The story to form a 12mo book of not less than 
200 pages. $200 premium for the best; $100 for 
second, $50 for third, and forsuch other manuscripts 
as the Association may desire to retain they will pay 
$25 each 

The manuscripts will be examined by a competent 
Committee, after Ist mo. Ist, 1876, to which date 
they should be sent to SAMUEL SWAIN, care of 
Friends’ Book Association, 706 Arch St., Philada 


- ISAAC G. TYSON, _ 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. Speeial atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


BE, WORTHINGTON, 


Friends’ Bonnets on Hand and Made to Order. 


420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADA, 








FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 4, 1875. 


| WANTED. 


No, 28 











A YOUNG MAN COMPETENT TO 
take the position of Steward of the 
Industrial School at the Santee Agency, Nebraska. 

For particulars address JOHN J. CORNELL, 
Mendon Centre, Monroe Co., N, Y. 


LANDS FOR SALE 


Near WALHALLA, South Carolina. Small Tracts and easy 
terms. Address 
W. J. DUFFIE, Owner, Columbia, 8S. C. 


The Philadelphia School of Design 
FOR WOMEN, 
Corner Northwest Penn Square and Filbert Street, will re- 
open September 6th. Applications for admission to be 
made at the School. 
ELIZABETH CROASDALE, Principal. 


nN ‘ = fs Parties wanting infor- 
GEORGI \ S FLORI DA mation about Georgia 
; or Florida, should sub- 
scribe for the “ MORNING NEWS,” published at Savannah, 
Ga. Daily,310; Weekly, $2 per annum. Advertisers desir- 
ing customers in these States, should use its columns Jt 
is the best Paper in the Southeast. Specimen copies 
sent on receipt of Five cents Address 
J. H. ESTILL, Savannah, Ga. 


WALTON’S CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
529 and 531 NORTH EIGHTH STREETD, 
(Below Green st., Philada.) 

NEW BOOKS constantly received. 

FANCY STATIONERY in great variety.  4t 
TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS Goi. Bw, 
(Successor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Fall assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 
ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 


reasonable. 
aa PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@e 


—_ ee 


A. B. ROSS 


Informs Friends that PLAIN BONNETS may be 
had at CLEAR CREEK, ILLINOIS, at the time of 
Yearly Meeting there next month. 2t 


_ CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


1324 CHESTNUT ST., Corner of JUNIPER. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 


NO CLASSES. INSTRUCTION INDIVIDUAL. 
Special discounts for this summer only. 
Send for Circular giving particulars. 26t 





FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S$. B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored, 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL S812,, PHILAD 4, 


































































































































































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


HDVUCATIONAL. | CHAPPAWUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, — 





A Boarding School for both Sexes under the cage 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE of Purchase Quarterly Meeting of Friends, offers gy. 
perior advantages at moderate rates. Healthy loca. 
Ten Miles from Philadelphia, tion. Convenient of access. Send for Circular, 
S. C. COLLINS, A. M. Principal, 
UNDER See eis Saat —_ Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N, Y, 
Gives a thorough Collegiate ucation to bot ' aapanaeatrematedede tl 
Sexes, who here pursue the same courses of study, MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE 
and receive the same degrees. For catalogue, giving o ro a 
full particulars as to courses of study, Terms, etc., CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE 00., PA 


Superior Buildings, home care, earnest Teachers, 
Address, able Lecturers. 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. ‘ 
; Hon. Washington Townsend says: 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. “As to the progress of my late ward, who wag 
under your care and tuition for over Two Years, ] 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY, was well satisfied with the School, its arrangements 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. and discipline, and the progress in knowledge he 


made’, 

CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. TERM COMMENCES, 9mo. 13. 

This Institution has been in successful operation | pyipog — Or a BROWN, 
for the last Twenty Years. A full course of study} ELLIS R. MARSHALL, DAVID FERRIS, 
is pursued. The ENGLISH BRANCHES, LAN- | ELLWOOD MICHENER, OSEPH SHORTLIDGE, 
GUAGES, SCIENCES, DRAWING, PAINTING, | BPNRYS. PRATT oN HOOPES Oe 
etc., are thoroughly and carefully taugut. Lectures JUSEPH SHORTLIDGER, Principal. 
every week. cl etal 





TERMS—$85 per Session of Twenty Weeks. NOTICE. 
inte at Galen aan — commences on the] -etENDS’ SCHOOLS, FIFTEENTH AND RACE Si, 


Philadelphia, wil) resume their duties NINTH MONTH 


For Circulars, etc., address the Principal, 13th, 1875. Applications for admission of boys to the Gram- 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr., mar and Central may be made to 
Ercildoun Seminary A. B. IVINS, A.M., 1524 North Broad St. 
’ 








2mos Chester Co., Penna. 


eg 


reek Te ~ | Furniture Warerooms No. 18 North Ninth St. 
a ee WILLIAM HEACOCK, 
A SCIENTIFIC, CLASSICAL & COMMERCIAL ner 
Institution for both Sexes. HARD WOOD FURNITURE, 


OOR. EIGHTH & WOLLASTON S8TE., WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Hair and Husk Mattresses 
RE-OPENS, 9th Month 6th, 1875. ON EXEAND. 


The sexes board in different buildings, each under the di- sss ey. 2 
bee Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 





rect care of a teacher of the Academy, 
J. K. TAYLOR, Principal. | promptly attended to. 


——______ y@eFurniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Lincoty, Loupon Couwry, Va., Stored. 


6th Month 4th, 1875. _ inten geese 


Having been one of the Board of Visitors to J. K. Taylor's The Fruit Reco 
Academy, in Loudon County, Virginia, and also a grand- border and Cottage Gardener 


parent of two of the students, it gives me pleasure to say, <4 

that the institution was conducted with ability and success. ie aes has tae eee Tennis 
The removal of J. K. Taylor from our county, and the elo- prepayment of postage). Wedo not 

sing of his school, caused general regret. ? 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY, 


MIAMI VALLEY 


eres anaes ‘Furniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street, 
under the management of Friends. Regular a aeeeee tines 


Classical and Scientific Courses ; also Preparatory I. F. HOPKIN S, 
and Elective Courses. For both sexes. Two hours 


physical industry daily required, and remunerated. : = 
Fall Term commences with Ninth month (Sept.) Fine Cabinet Ware, 


Ist, 1875. For catalogue and particulars address WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


the President, 
mr AARON WRIGHT, HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i> Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatly done 





toget. Itspeaks for itself. Price 


plianiepeiinmhiptabitana only $1 per year Purdy’s Small 
Fruit Instructor is a work of 64 pp. 

that tells in simple language just how to grow fruits 

in abundance for home use or market. ~Price, 25 cents 

j postpaid. A.M. PURDY, Rochester, N. ¥ 








Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Springboro, Warren Co., Ohio. 








